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bility —Seeurity —Perpetuity, 


$1,280,000! ! 
INT of the affairs of the MUTUAL LIFE 
\NCE COMPANY, of New York, (No. 35 
) for the year ending January 31, 1851: 
1 hand, January 31, 1850, - - $991,161 62 
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a8, : : $454,142 97 
, . - = 90,987 17 
n sale y uing oats 
: and State o' 826 24 630 
York stocks, ; —_——- Pa anes 
$1,522,068 00 
DisBURSEMENTS. ° 
id, including 
f5, which occur- > $160,640 00 
1 1849, 
jlered Policies, - 16,641 23 
e, Rent, Physi- 
Fees, Stationery, 21,619 18 
ing, —— &e. 
icsions, vertis- 
Exchanges, &c., ‘24,200 40 223,679 64 
; “Ey apse - $1,298,388 46 
irred, not yet id, 4 - 
ng proofs ar death, 16,800 00 
‘al Losses and be $1,280,088 46 
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ses being paid, irs 
le amount of Losses in 1850, $156,440 00 
INVESTMENTS. 


of New York and 

bun tend, ; $16,410 91 
tile Bank, tempo- 8,688 25 
leposit on Interest, 


und Mortgages, on 
Estate, principall 
cities of N. York 
lyn, worth double 
mount loaned, 
, United States and 
ration of N. York, 117,919 09 
value, 
ue from agents, - 26,538 49 1,298 328 4g 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 
Appatt, Sec’y. Cuar.es Git, Actuary. 
Minturn Post, M.D., Medical Examiner, 
nds at the office daily, from 11 till 1z4 o'clock. 
PH BLUNT, Counsellor. 119-18¢ 
AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 
Or New Haven, Conn. 


SH CAPITAL 100,000 DOLLARS. 

ly invested in Bonds, Mortgages and Stocks. 
uins at less rates than charged by other Mutual 
ies, payable in Cash Apnnally, Semi-annually 
terly, as best suits the convenience of the ap- 


1,128,831 22 





Pror. B. Sitiiman, President, 
Bensamin Noyes, Secretary. 
Office, 40 Wall street, New York. 
. Wurrmore, Actuary, 
11am N. Biaxeman, M.D, Medical Examiner. 
endance at the Office, 40 Wall-street, daily from 
‘clock. a RR Pr ees __ 125.08 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
MANHATTAN 
BH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broapway, cor. Pine-st. 
Dblished under the new law of the State, with a 
a0 CAPITAL OF $100,000, 
din United States Stocks, and pledged for the 
obligations of the Company, — 
Offers, upon the mutual principles, to insure : 
The lives of individuals for oue or more years, or 


. 

For joint lives, the amount payable at the death 
er. 

Against accident by travel, for short or long jour- 


To insure the payment of a certain amount at a 

period by the payment of a smal! annual premium, 

sured in either case tO PARTICIPATE IN ALL THE 

rs OF THE CoMPANy. 

party may waive the right to the profits of the 

any, and in all cases where this is done the rate of 

um is considerably less, 

advantages of Life Insuranco are widely under- 
To the husband, a father of humble means, it 

3an ample guarantee of support to his family 

_by the investment of a trifling amount per an- 

and no prudent man should negiect to avail him 

f its benefits. 

ments of Premiums arranged to accommodate the 

od 

y information desired cheerfully given at the office. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
lynd’t Van Schaick, David Austen, 
aleb S. Woodhull, Ambrose C. Kingsland, 


dwin D. Morgan, Enoch Dean, 

Vm. Burger, Nath’! G Bradford, 
). Henry Haight, Edwin J. Brown, 

:. J. Anderson, James C. Baldwin, 


Ww. K. Strong, 
David S Mills, jr., 
“Lewis B. Loder, 
John P. Brown, 

J. B. Herrick, 
John P. Ware, 
Daniel Burtnett, 
George Webb, 
John A. Merritt, 
Henry Stokes, 
James Van Norden, 


‘leazar Parmly, 
ohn 5S. Williams, 
). Austin Muir, 
reo. D. Phelps, 
enton Pearsall, 
»dward Haight, 
Vm. J. Valentine, 
eng | Phelps, 
ohn 8S. Harris, 
xeorge Hastings, 
Silas C, Herring, 
A. A. Alvord, 
ALONZO A. ALVORD, President, 

Y. Wempte, Secretary. 
syNoLps & VAN Scuaicx, Attorneys and Counsel. 
s3am Uusors, M.D., Medical Examiner, at the office 
| 2 to 8 o’clock, daily. 
ILLARD Parkers, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
-cowly iNet, atta bee A 
DHIO FIRE-PROOF PAINT. 
41 justly celebrated Fire and Water-Proof Paint 
has now Lon more than two re before the public, 
been thoroughly tested, and found to be both IN- 
MBUSTIBLE and IMPERVIOUSto MOISTURE, 
1ing, in a short time, a coating as hard and appa- 
ly as durable as marble itself. The above article, 
1 the mines near Akon, Ohio, in its varied colors, 
be obtained in any quantity, WARRANTED TO PUR- 
sers, of W. H. STAKK, No. 67 Beekman-st., who 
eneral Agent and Proprieter in New York; and will 
ish a Payyphiet with full History, Directions, &c., to 
one desiring to purchase the Genuine Onio Paint- 
. B.—For churches it is particularly desirable, giv- 
either wood or brick a stone coating, and rendering 
edifice FIRE-PROOP 101-lyeow 


Sofa Bedsteads. 

(Neepuam’s Patent.) 
ANUFACTUKED exclusively by W. 8. Hun- 
pHrys, Wholesale aud Retail Furniture Ware- 

ms, 163 and 197 Chatbam-street, admitted by all who 
e seen and sed them to be the best ever offered 
he public. When opened a Perfect Bedstead having 
vautiful even Spring Mattress attached, requiring but 

movement to open or shut them, and when opened 
ns the strongest Bedstead in use, and when closed 
hing to detect its being a Sofa Bedstead. Also 
rk’s Patent Chamber or Sick Chair, (much in use.) 
|.B.—A large assortment of Furniture, Beds and Mat- 
ses constantly on hand. 122-186 

J. F. BROWNE & CO., 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Oetave 


DOUBLE ACTION HARPS, 
Warerooms 295 KRoaDway, 

AVE always on hands a large and elegant collection 
[ of these beautiful Instruments, with ever article 
snected with the Harp, of the best quality, and at 
derate prices. > list bad prices and descriptions ean 

il, single e. 
received by mail, sing postage. BROWNE, 


l04-ly London and New York, established 1820. 
ROSPECTUS of the INDEPENDENT. 
YHE INDEPENDENT, a religious avenegs of 
. the largest, class, is published weekly, at Beek- 
an-street, New York, at Two DoLLaks a-year, pays 
e in advance. 

The Eprrors of this journal are Rev. Leonar> Ba- 
yy, D.D., of New Haven, Conn, Rev. JosErH : 
4OMPSON, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle a . 
ew York, and Rev. Rs = me + gg Jun., Pastor of the 
hurch of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 

Dr. Bacon is os present traveling in Europe and bond 
ast, and his correspondence will enrich the paper dur 
g the year with his observations upon European oo 
riental scenery, near and institutions. Mr. Storrs 
ticles are designated by hisinitial S. 4 Revs 
Rev. Grox@z B. Cuerver, D.D., (C.) beg oh = 
ENRY WakD ncene, (%) are enlisted as stated co 
ributors to the editoral coiumns. 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josuva Leavitt, whose 
xperience as an editor renders the news department v@ 
ed and complete. 

The bapdat was not started for the purpose of 
ain, and it will be sustained upon the most liberal 
ven though it should never prove to be a source © 
ome to its proprietors. 

But while they are thus committed to its support, +4 
roprietors have no control over the columns o! thst 
laper, and no responsibility whatever for anything bave 
ppears in them. ‘The editors, on the other nant rae 
) property in the paper, and no expectation ot won} 
ther enriched or impoverished by it. An experi’ acy 
Y two years has proved be this is perhaps the very 
lest method of securing a truly P P 4 
ich as The Independent aims to be. ts name was “4 
Lnded to be characteristic, not offensively, but ey - 
ely. Itis not the organ of any school in theole oh 
hy sect in religion, nor of any party in pelitics. ne 
resees only the individual views of its conductors. 

s editors are by conviction and position Congregations Ged 
Viists, the paper advocates the principles of fai anne 
der generally held by the Congregational chu’ t of 
ew England. This it does, however, in the spirt' of 
Indness and liberality toward other denominations 
bristi 


rant Correspondence 
orresp . 
t employs, a8 foreign eceres- 
by oy JoserH Warxe, Esq., of Oxford, England, 
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e continents. J . 
goeuinate , time to time 
respective fields. 

The tic Correspond of the paper embraces 

the prominent points in our own country at the East 
hd the West, and keeps its readers informed fae 
ra of public interest. By these suziliaries 4 ind 

is supplied with a larger amount 

ter than is usual in a = 
Special attention is given 
sd Periodicals, and to interesting selections from ail 
at li 


* General Principles. 
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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD T0 BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 


BY 8. W. BENEDICT. 
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orrice 24 BEEKMAN-STREET, BETWEEN WILLIAM 


AND NASSAU. 





TERMS—$2 per annum to those who order the 
paper sent by mail, and #2 50 to those who receive 
the paper by carriers or post-riders at thvir door 


free of charge. 


Clergymen who send five names with $10 will be 


entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 


Paymeut in al? cases will be required in advance 
§G> AoVERTISEMENTs.—Seventy-five cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each 


subsequent insertion. 


The Boston Orrice of The Independent is at the 


Literary Agency of G. W. Licur, No. 3 Cornhill. 





EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 





The editors of this journal are Lzonanp Bacon, 
Josern P. Tuompson, and R. 8. Sroras, Jun. 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to withdraw from it 
whenever the paper should have become estab- 
lished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he 
would therefore have done so at the commencement 
nsequence of that ahsence 


of this year. But in 
he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
columns ; being relieved, however, of all Editorial] 
supervision and responsibility, except in the case 
of his own articles. These are designated by his 
initial, 8. 

The Assistant Editor is Rev Josnua Leavitt. 

Rev. Gronce B. Curxever, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Henry Warp Beecuenr, (%) are enlisted as stated 
contributors to the editorial columns. 








For the Independent. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 8UCIETY.—No 3. 


The difficulties with which this Society has 
had to contend have been alluded to, and I think 
it will be confessed they are difficulties for the 
existence of which it is by no means responsible. 
Nor ought they to present any discouragement. 
They are just such difficulties as in this world a 
wise man would expect to meet in any attempt 
to do good. 

But it is asked perhaps, what good has the So- 
ciety accomplished? And this question is some- 
times asked in a tone which indicates that in the 
opinion of the asker, no answer can be given 
which will be likely to meet the reasonable ex- 
pectations of its friends and patrons. And it is 
readily admitted that compared with many of our 
benevolent societies its income has been sma!l— 
often too small for the magnitude of the objects 
which it has been aiming to accomplish. It does 
not however follow hence that the results secured 
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vain. Surely if the future history of these ¢ol- 
leges shall correspond with their present promise, 
there will be no oceasion in coming years to ask 
what good this Society has done. It will rather 
be difficult to say what association has done more 


good, however great its means. 


ally aided by the Society have sprung up and 
called for assistance. 
the information respecting the condition and pros- 
pects of these, as I am in respect to the original 
five. But they are understood to be prosperous 
and rapidly rising into extended efficiency and 
usefulness. 
three years more as it nas done for seven years 
past, it will not fall much short of securing the 
permanent establishment of one seminary of learn- 
ing for each year of its existence, and these not 
grouped so closely together as to be inconven- 
ient rivals to each other, but scattered over a 
tract of country which at no distant day is to 
contain a population far greater than that of the 
whole United States at the present time. It is de- 
voutly to be wished that this Society may have 
greatly augmented resources: it can use them to 
great advantage both to the cause of learning and 
religion. But the past certainly demonstrates 
that it can do great good with very small means. 
And | would say to the officers and agents of the 
Society, Do not be discouraged ; your duties have 
been and probably will be great; the nature of 
the case should lead us to expect it. You will 
perhaps still find your means too scanty for the 
grand objects at which you are aiming: you will 
still be grieved at finding that with all possible 
economy your incidental expenses bear a pain- 
fully large ratio to your receipts for the cause} 
but remember you are aiming at great ultimate 
results, and have good cause to know that your 
labor has not been in vain. There is no class of 
men who have more need of a thorough appreci- 
ation of great first principles, or a more patient 
waiting for those principles to work out their re- 
sults in the silent but irresistible course of God’s 
Providence, than the men who are engaged in 
laying the foundations of seminaries of learning 
on the borders of the wilderness. They must 
plant the acorn in cheerful hope, and patiently 
wait for the oak to grow under the combined in- 
fluence of moisture, and sunshine, and time. 
They must know-that the tree cannot reach its 
maturity till it has experienced a hundred springs 


In the mean time other seminaries not origin- 


I am not in possession of 


If the Society holds on its way for 


do? Does the 
whether the lower law or the higher is to be 
obeyed when they cross mutually ? 

As to the injunction laid on servants “ under 
the yoke ;” this no more justifies the “yoke” 
itself, if it even be that of the slaveholder, than 
the corresponding command (1 Peter 2: 18) to 
be subject to the froward master, would justify 
the froward infliction of the wrongs which the 
servant is counseled to bear. As weil might the 
precept of the Savior, to turn the cheek to him 
that smiteth, bé quoted to justify the wanton as- 
sault of every aggressor ; or to discourage even 2 
meek and constitutional and legal vindication of 
the oppressed. For, if the defenders of passive 
obedience and non-resistance ; (who would expect 
such on the soil of republican America, and in 
the fresh memory of its patriotic struggles ¢) will 
fix us down to a literal but most unjust interpre- 
tation of such scriptures, or rather will bind us 
to interpret by the sound and not by the sense, 
then they must carry out their principle to its 
legitimate consequences, and forbid all resistance 
of lawless usurpation as well as of lawful power ; 
and all changes, the most quiet and gradual, as 
well as violent agitation. 

But the truth is: First, thatthe yoke mentioned 
in 1 Fim. 6‘ is not necessarily to be understood 
of the slaveholders. It may apply in a figurative 
sense to the most reasonable authority, as in 
Matthew 11: 29; so that the obedience here 
required may be service by contract. But, 
secondly, supposing enforced service to be the 
thing meant, then it is not a “calling,” but a 
providential lot that is described; and the duty 
of submission is enjoined as one of patience, in 
deference to the law of pfesent circumstances ;— 
just as St. Paul elsewhere preaches contentment 
and comparative uncarefulness in respect of one’s 
outward condition, without prejudging the ques- 
tion what a lawful “calling” really is;—a ques- 
tion ever open to him whose services are arbi- 
trarily claimed, and ungratefully requited. 
Siavery, we affirm, is not any man’s calling, 
in the moral and legal sense of the term, although 
servitude may be; and it can only justly be ex- 
pected that while in the condition of a slave he 
may in sight of the higher and heavenly interests, 
if permitted to know them, so esteem of all the 
disadvantages of his inevitable lot as nothing in 
comparison of the inheritance of glory. So far 
therefore as regards the permissive will of divine 





and a hundred autumns. The full maturity of 
that oak they cannot live tosee. Its shadow will 
rest on their graves ; but society dies not: Pos- 
terity will be there: that oak will afford delight- 
ful shade to our children, and our children’s chil- 
dren. 

In the spirit of this patient waiting for these 





have been small or unimportant. It would be 
unsafe to estimate the good done by any of our 
benevolent societies by the amount of funds 
which they expend, or indeed, by any results 
which figures or statistics can express. 

It were saying much for the usefulness of the 
Society, to state that it has succeeded in bringing 
the subject of collegiate education in the new 
States again before the churches with new fresh. 
ness and favor, at a time when this interest was 
greatly prostrated, by causes already alluded to, 
and regarded by many as abandoned and hope- 
less. Things had come to such a pass that an 
agent from any Western college or theological 
seminary, however worthy or needy, could with 
great difficulty obtain a hearing in the churches 
of New England and New York. This had re- 
sulted partly from that discouragement before al- 
luded to, and still more from such a multiplica- 
tion of such agents as rendered it quite impossi- 
ble for churches to whom application was made 
either to hear all, or discriminate among the ap- 
plicants. And thus it would and did happen thai 
the presidents of colleges now promising fair to 
prove fountains of blessings to millions of the 
present and future generations, often sought in 
vain to obtain the opportunity to ask the friends 
of Christian learning for aid which was indispen 
sable to save the colleges they represented from 
extinction. And instead of growing better, 
things were in this respect becoming worse and 
Worse every year. Agents of particular institu- 
tions of learning were multiplying and becoming 
more clamorous, and both pastors and churcher 
were becoming more impatient. The entire with- 
drawment of the sympathy and assistance of the 
churches in the old States from the cause of Chris- 
tian learning in the West seemed inevitable. 

At this crisis the Society was formed, and 
brought the case of the leading seminaries which 
stood in the most pressing need of aid before the 
churches as a great common interest which mus! 
be considered and provided for. The agents of 
of these colleges were no longer rivals, but acting 
in concert for a common cause—they no longe) 
spoke in the name of obscure and distant semina- 
ries, but in the name of a Board of Directors com- 
posed of men known to the churches and enjoy- 
ing their confidence. As a natural consequence 
the churches were opened to them, and they have 
pleaded the cause of collegiate education as it has 
not been pleaded before in the pulpits of New York 
and New England in acentury. And they have 
Pleaded with success. In argument at least they 
have been triumphant, Few intelligent men now 
heed to be convinced that it is an essential pari 
of our Home Missionary enterprise to aid in 
founding Christian colleges in the new States, 
Few would now think of maintaining that we 
ought to furnish the new settlements with books, 
‘acts and Bibles, and one generation of mission- 
ules, and leave them to found the permanent in- 
Situtions of education without assistance. This 
‘8 @ good, a great good achieved—a great and 
Precious interest has been saved from utter neg- 
lect and abandonment. 

But this is not all. The seminaries whose ne- 
cessities led originally to the organization of the 
Society, have all been saved from extinction or 
‘ven temporary suspension. Their debts have 
been discharged, not indeed by funds raised by 
the Society in any case, but the Society has sus- 
‘ained them until resources previously held by the 
colleges could be rendered available for paying 
them. One of them has completed a fund oi 


$100,000 for its endowment, and is now on as 
‘aira foundation for permanent usefulness and 
inereasing efficiency as any college in New Eng- 


land. A second, has by the gradual development 


of its own resources ceased to need aid, and 
“hile I am writing, each of the remaining three 
ate understood to be far advanced in procuring. 
by the aid of friends, mostly in the West, liberal 
and sufficient permanent endowments. It may 
tow be reasonably hoped that within the first 
welve and perhaps the first ten years of the So- 
“ety’s existence, all the five institutions origin- 
ally aided by it will have been placed on perma- 
nent foundations, and stand in need of no further 
aid than such as an efficient college can always 
derive from the liberality of friends in the imme- 
diate field of its operations. Iam mistaken in 
"Y estimate, or this is a result which ought to be 
Stisfactory to the most ardent friends and pa- 
Yous of the Society. To have sustained through 
* period of great difficulties and imminent danger 
lout colleges and two theological seminaries 
\lot one of the colleges has a promising theolo- 
) Seal department connected with it) located ad- 
“untageously at points widely removed from each 
t, all founded upon the principles of Protest- 

‘t Christianity as the basis of all religion and 
ul society—all aiming at and actually securing 
‘Sandard of scholarship which even now falls 
dot mach below that of the colleges of New Eng- 

) to have accomplished ‘all this in a period 
“ten or twelve years, and that too with resour- 
“always very limited, ought surely to protect 
Ws Society from any ebarge of having existed in 


great processes of divine providence should the 
affairs of the Collegiate Education Society be con- 
ducted, and in this spirit alone should any man 
attempt to answer the question, what good has it 
done? The officers and agents of the Society 
have need of a thorough appreciation of these 
first principles upon which the founders of th: 
seminaries they aid are called to act. They will 
then I think have no difficulty in standing by the 
Society in winter as well as in summer. 
Rogtnson, 

(To be continued.) 


— re——— 


THE COLONIZATION MEETING IN TRIPLER 
MALL. 


Messrs. Eprtors :—Permit a few remarks from 
one who was present at the late meeting of the 
New York Colonization Society. 

Had the reverend gentlemen deliberately plan- 
ned how they might best evince the weakness of 
their causé, they could scarcely have hit on a 
course so adapted to this aim as the exhibition 
they made uf themselves on the platform in Trip- 
ler Hall. There was scarce a word about colo- 
nization—the question in hand. It was all 
apology or self adulation, or lament for the pro- 
gress of what they confess to be a growingly 
“ popular” cause, and protestations that “ cotton” 
had not bought them (consciously, we suppose,) 
and a determination to do nought to redeem the 
slave from his bondage, except on “ colonization” 
conditions! We of course admire very much the 
tone, and action suited to the word, of the Rev. 
Dr. Tyng, as with uplifted fist he recorded his 
vow, sooner to let the slave drag his chain, and 
the law take its course, which degrades him from 
aman to a chattel, than to allow him to show 
his sable face among white men, or enjoy liberty 
in comparative degradation. That is, we sup- 
pose, as respects certain conventional privileges 
of society. And is this last to be compared with 
his degradation as a slave; a state in which rea- 
son, conscience, affections, are alike made no 
account of? Is Dr. Tyng sincere in preferring 
to leave a fellow man, an immortal and responsi- 
ble being, in the power of such a system rather 
than redeem him to a state, in which though not 
at once equal with others in all the conventional 
privileges of citizenship, he has secured to him 
the essential rights of a human being and a 








aspirings ? 


zers of the fugitive to be alone looked at? And 
are we to look away from all his perils on the 
field of his hard labor and galling servitude ? 
It were liker a professed minister of the gospel, 
the religion of love, to denounce at once the op- 
pression that goads the slave to flee, and the op- 
pressor that pursues the fugitive, than to dispose 
of the whole case thus heartlessly, by a compa- 
rison of evils between which there is no real 
likeness. 
We marvel not that the speeches of that sad 
evening were characterized throughout by the 
wantonness of mere assertion, and the effusions 
of personal antipathy. Of argument they were 
utterly empty. We notice the childish play on 
George Thompson’s title. But the more aged 
doctor “of universal knowledge” must needs 
challenge help from Scripture, if it may be had; 
and so he treats us to the old story, thrice re- 
futed, that the Bible does not require slaveholders 
to manumit their slaves, We reply, that the “just 
and equal” demanded of masters in respect of 
servants, does in effect so require them. He 
might as well allege that the Bible does not per 
mit that a tyrant like Nero or Caligula should be 
resisted ; because it does not define, in so many 
words, the limits of power, or the rights of free- 
men. Surely the reverend gentleman will not deny 
that in its whole spirit, the sacred volume en- 
courages such assertion of human rightsas would 
everywhere supersede arbitrary power by con- 
stitutional government. And does it not, by its 
very letter, require that while we give to Cesar 
what is Cesar’s, it is with the reserve that we 
shall give to God what is God’s* Will Dr. Cox 
classify among powers permitted by the “ higher 
law,” the power to lord it at will over the bodies 
and souls of enslaved men; and to render a hu- 
man being, in respect of property, chastity, life, 
nay, immortal hope, dependent on the caprice of 
an earthly master ? 

He tefers us to the words of St. Paul, (1 Tim. 


verts those words from their scope and meaning. 





6: 1-4) and we hesitate not to say that he per- 


And why did he avoid to quote from the same 
epistle, the denunciation (ch. 4) of those who 
forbid to marry, as slaveholders notoriously do, 
tolerating in the slave only the form of concu- 
binage ; the denunciation too of all who substi- 
tute arbitrary commands of men in room of the 
law of God ; as again slayeholders notoriously 


found the permissive wili of providence with the 


contentment towards man. 
made free use it rather,” is the inspired permis- 


freedom if he can: and another expression, “ Ye 


of men,” affixes a seal of infamy on every 
attempt to subjugate the person and con- 


or increase his knowledge); “If thou canst be 
free.” The hint as to power or right of the ser- 


and prudence, on the victim of an authority 


itself, inevitably lasts. 
obedience of the slave. 


not in the power of his hand to ameliorate it. 
Any other interpretation of those passages, on 


ring the changes, is a violation of every sound 
canon of expository criticism. If every man is 
held to be enjoined—not only in the sense of 
patient acquiescence, but in the sense of lasting 
submission, to “abide in the calling wherein he 
is called ;” so as to forbear from every attempt to 
recover inalienable rights, or to improve his ex- 


pretensions of all tyranny and fraud will be sanc- 
might becomes confounded with the law of right, 
and in all cases we must rest with things as they 


are. 


by divines, such as Drs. Cox and Tyng, how far 


words of the God of truth and of His Spirit who 
came to set the captive free, to sanctify un- 
limited powers, or to enforce compliance with 
merely conventional law, is the ready way to 


answer given by some young men of Boston, 


But then the slave is saved from the danger of when called in question for going to hear a demi-| of the valley wound the Moldau, 
being hunted down! Is he so? Are the dan-| infidel preacher, but one who understood witha! | town into two parts. 


the dictates of natural justice : “ We would rather 
have infidelity with humanity, than orthodoxy 
(of course it is anything but real orthodoxy) 
without it.” 


AOYAOE TOY KYPIOY. 





Aorvign Correspondence, 


FROM CUR PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Pracvus, April 18, 1851. 

I have just been taking a long walk with some 
friends to the Laurenziberg, a high hill, which 
overlooks Prague. It is a glorious spring after- 
noon ; the trees are in their first rich freshness 
of foliage; the green fields in the valley glisten 
pleasantly in the sunlight, and there is a fra- 
grance and softness in the air which makes one’s 
very heart glad within him. Every one is out 
enjdying the fine weather, and there are unusual 
numbers here to-day; for this is a religious 
holiday, and the people are making pilgrimages 
to the chapel on the hill. All sorts of persons 
are in the throng, though not all on religious er- 
rands. There is the Slovack with his broad- 
brimmed hat, and soiled sheep-skin mantle thrown 
gracefully over one shoulder, ready to sell his 
little wares to whoever will buy. There is the 
ruddy Bohemian peasant-woman, with kerchief 
about her head, and bright-colored dress, reading 
piously her prayers. Right by her clatters along 
the Austrian soldier, with his white coat and 
dainty little cap. And then, sometimes, as a 
kind of moody spectator of it all, saunters by 
the Hungarian hussar, with bright blue cloak, 
thinking perhaps of his far-away Magyar father- 
land and its crushed people. 

As we climb the hill, we i 
before the little shrines sn the setd-cide rggrm 
even occasionally kissing devoutly the glass be- 
fore the images. My friends with whom’1 am 
walking, I have never seen till a day or two 
since ; but we have known each others’ friends, 
and with such a starting-point and the German 
sociability, it does not need long to be on the 
best of terms. 

We speak, as we pass in our walk by old his- 
toric ‘scenes, of the new land over the waters, 
which they to Jove almost as much as I 
do, And amid these relics of an old feudal gov- 











which the apologists of the slaveholder endlessly | deep and far-reaching. 
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8 
periment in self-government. © © = 

One of my friends is a Professor‘in the Prague 
University, called there from Prussia by the Aus- 
trian ministry, and he tells me much that is cheer- 
ing of various reforms going on now in the 
Austrian empire. Count Thun, the Minister of 
Education—a new office, by the way, almest— 
he represents as a very efficient, liberal-minded 
man; and through his influence a great change 
has just been commenced in the whole system of 
the universities. Formerly they seem to have 
been arranged like our colleges, except somewhat 
more strictly; that is, the State decided what 
branches each student should follow, afd no 
free choice was allowed. Now, all the universi- 
ties of the Austrian empire, except perhaps in 
Italy, are placed on the same basis as the Ger- 
man universities, and the “ voluntary principle ” 
is introduced throughout. Greater eneourage- 
ments, he tells me, are held out to learning. The 
teachers through the common schools and Gym- 
nasia are better paid, and books are —... 
from other parts of Germany ; too, 
tions. I mention these things now as my friend 
relates them, reserving a closer investigation into 
them after I shall have reached Vienna. How- 
ever, I would say here, that I had met previously 
at the house of this gentleman no less than six 
Professors, all called to this university within a 
short time comparatively, from other provinces of 
Germany ; and what is most remarkable, when 
one remembers the strict Catholic tone of this in- 
stitution, nearly all were Protestants. 

The account which my friend gives me of the 
students here, is not so favorable. They are 
generally very poorly fitted for a university 
course, and in cultivation and refinement are 
amazingly behind the German students. Then 
there is the universal jealousy between the Sla- 
vonic and German races, so that on the whole a 
Professor's position is not at all so pleasant as in 
North Germany. 

This same jealousy between “nationalities” 
seems to extend throughout into society, and the 
Slavonians have very little to do with the Ger- 
mans,—these latter, however, forming by far 
the most cultivated pari of society. At present, 
by these late measures, both races are put on an 


providence, he may abide in the calling of a ser- | eqnality in all public institutions, so that, for ine | AS far as she had observed, among her servants 
vant even thus debased; but not so as to con- | stance, a good proportion of the lectures at this 


university are in the Cheski language, and in 


approbatory, or contentment towards God with | many of the country schools this language alone 
“If thou mayest be | is used. 


Nothing about Prague, even its wonderful his- 


sion, in the very connection of an oft abused | toric associations, has interested me more than 
text, the permission to the slave to vindicate his| those strange impulses for “ nationality,” of 


which it was the center in 1848, and by which it 


are bought with a price; be not ye the servants | is even yet agitated. For my part, I must own 


(do not at all understand these impulses. They 
were first carried out into action in 1848—these de- 


science of a human being to the power of a fel- | sires for a grand, united Slavonic State—and pro- 
low worm. The expression, “If thou mayest be | duced alone most momentous effects. The old 
made free,” is still stronger in the original Greek | kingdom of Hungary was shaken by them into 
(let Dr. Cox look it up and refresh his memory, | disjointed fragments. Bohemia itself, for a time, 


was split off from Austria, Their influence 
reached Poland and the provinces of Russia, and 


vant, while it demands respect for his contract, | even the principalities of the Danube, wherever 
certainly imposes no restraint but that of patience | 4 tribe of the old Slavonic stock yet lived. 


If these Slavonic tribes had all been of one 


which spurns contract, and claims no other | language and religion, all this, though remarka- 
foundation than violence. Hence in the true} ble, would have been less strange. But with 
spirit of the apostolic counsels we would not ad- | many of these tribes, it would have needed the 
vise, without respect to circumstances, immediate | scent of an ethnologist to determine that they 
resistance even to usurped power: we would ad- | belonged to one “nationality.” Their religions, 
vise even the slave to practice meeknéss and | were different, and their languages—though all 
fidelity, while a relationship, unrighteous in | undoubtedly of the same family—now so unlike, 
But this we maintain is | that in the great Slavonic Congress in Prague, in 
the whole extent to which the scripture demands | 1848, the different members could not even un- 
If it prescribes to him | derstand one another, and a foreign tongue was 
contentment with his lot, it is only while it is | the organ of the much hoped-for “ union.” 


Their interests, too, and their past history were 
widely separate. Yet was the movement most 
It affected some of the 
first minds of the Slavonic race ; and the Slavonic 
literature here in Prague and elsewhere, has 
shown in these last few years such a progress as 
it has not since the time of its bloom in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries.—To our ideas, 
the movement seems most fantastic and useless— 
hardly more singular and unpractical, if the whole 


isting position ; the Bible is made to minister to | Celtic race (the Highlanders in Scotland, the Irish, 
he maxims of Stoicism and mean inaction. The | the Oriental tribes from which they sprang, all 


who anywhere belong to that stem), should unite 


tified by the title of legitimacy, The law of | and agitate to form a great “ Celtic nationality !” 


{ must consider it as one of those visions for 
which these people in Middle Europe have so 


olten lost realities. They have fought for “ na- 
It is a subject for very solemn consideration | tionalities,” and have forgotten Freedom. 


However, to come back to our pleasant walk 


they may not be serving the cause of infidelity in| on the Laurenziberg. We climbed for a long } ¥#ted Catholic would take off hiehat to his statue, 
effect, whatever they may plead of the des‘gn, by | time, following the throng of pilgrims toward the 
his perverting of holy scripture. To quote the | chapel on the hill, until at length we reached the 


summit, and the wide, grand view of the valley 
of the Moldau opened before us. It was almost 
too much like a “ panorama” to be beautiful asa 
picture, yet it gave one a most distinct idea of the 


Christian; his domestic circle a sanctuary, his induce in the minds of thousands prejudices | situation and appearance of Prague. The rich 
sacred relationships legalized; the treasures of | 2gainst the sacred volume, as deep and incura'ile sunlight was pouring over the scene, but did not 
knowledge unlocked to him; and the path of]@8 they will be natural; such interpretations | obscure at all the forest of towers and spires and 
social amelioration opened indefinitely to his| once allowed. For we scarcely wonder at the|domes and Moorish-like turrets, which charac- 


terize that most interesting old city. In the midst 
dividing the 
On the banks toward the 
hill where we were standing (the Klein-seite), the 
houses rise one above the other on the hill side, 
till the summit is crowned by the immense struc- 
ture of the Hradschin, the old palace of the Bo- 
hemian kings. The whole of that part has just 
the appearance of one of the old feudal towns, 
with the castle on the summit, from which the 
baron can rush down in his wild forays upon 
the peaceful citizens. Indeed such has been al- 
imost its character; and that solid bridge there, 
which connects this side with the “old town,” 
has been the scene of many a fierce fight between 
the kings of the Hradschin and the birgers of the 
city. There is not, let me say here, a more in- 
teresting object in all Prague than that old bridge 
with its quaint and battered statues and its carved 
monuments. I have spent many a pleasant in- 
terval, studying the queer old designs upon it, in 
which the saints always figure in such great 
glory, and the Turks and demons are really so ter- 
ribly dealt with by the artists. 

Below this, forming a very pretty object in the 
view from where we stand, is a new chain bridge 
over the river. 

On the other end of the “Old Bridge ” rise the 
massive buildings of the university, where, once, 
more than 30,000 students were gathered. Even 


sane, for which Prague is 


miles in circumference. 


our walk home. I went back a moment, 
even more rich and fantastic, in the 

—then followed my friends down the 
sare that its like I should never see again. 





of the little chapels on the 


are called in frequently from the German instita-f®&2, we agreed it was possible for a truly Chris- 


yet it is one of the most numerously attended 
universities in Europe. Beyond this, to a great 
distance on that side of the river, stretches out 
the “ Old City,” varied with innumerable towers 
and fantastic spires, which, mostly built in the 
Byzantine style, give a peculiarly oriental air to 
the whole place. On the outer limits can be seen 
those immense hospitals for the sick and the in- 
now so celebrated. 
The population of the city is only 120,000, yet 
the buildings are so numerous and grand, that it 
all makes @ most imposing appearance. It is 
stated that even with this comparatively small 
number of inhabitants, the city is some twelve 


wnt stayed Jong, enjoying the different vege 
onl : 

ly as evering oe eg tee eae and the 
took a last look at the old city, which ‘seemed 
iy ein, |tetant service, atleast ab it appeared in the Re- 


As we went down, we stopped to look at some | 








nearly all filled with pictures—of no inconside- 
rable power—representing the sufferings of Christ. 
The people kneeling before them, seemed ex- 
tremely earnest and engaged. In the course of 
the walk, we stopped to rest on some stones, 
near a dark entrance, where the people were 
going in and coming out continually. We 
hardly dared go in ourselves, until at length, the 
lady of our party ascertained that strangers were 
allowed to enter, and that a fragment of the holy 
Sepulcher of Christ was exhibited there !—Ac- 
cordingly we all crept through the passage into 
one apartment, and out of that into a small 
gloomy cave, lighted with one lamp and hung 
with black. On one side of it was lying a full- 
length, wooden figure of the dead Christ, and 
above, the cross on a fragment of stone, which | 
suppose must have been the relic in question. 
In front was a plate for the offerings. The 
whole was very well arranged and had an ex- 
ceedingly oppressive effect on one, and I must 
confess we were glad to deposit our kreutzers, 
and get out again. One may judge, how well 
contrived it all was for affecting the common 
people here. 

In ait these ceremonials, which we saw on the 


tian spirit to be engaged. Whether that was 
jthe fact with these people, or not, was quite 
another question. 

The rest of our walk was equally pleasant, 
and we reached the city in good season, closing 
what has been to me, a very interesting day. | 
, Shall certainly not soon forget my excursion on 

Good Friday, on the Bohemian Laurenziberg. 

| During the few days I have been in Prague, I 
have made the acquaintance of a Catholic lady 
of remarkable intelligence and cultivation, and | 
shall take the liberty of relating here parts of 
a conversation we had together, as showing 
something of the tone of educated Catholics iu 
this country. I hid been in the morning in the 
Cathedral, and had seen for the first time in my 
life, the public exercise of “Confession.” Such 
a sight naturally calls up a good many reflections, 
and I could not, when I met the lady that day, 
avoid speaking of such a tremendous instrument 
cf power—and asking her what was her opinion 
of the practical influence of it. Confession, 
she thought, like a great many other exercises in 
the Catholic Church and other churches, was 
good in its origin, but had been much abused. 





and the common people, the influence was ex- 
ceedingly good. It was very desirable for such 
persons, and for most persons, to have a definite 
idea of their sins, when they are confessing them. 
Merely saying, ‘‘I am a sinner” is not enough ; 
the man must see distinctly where he sins, and 
then he«an more truly repent. Confession be- 
fore the priest met this difficulty. She had 
known too the effects of it, on such people, in the 
restoration of stolen property, and similar acts, 
which followed it. Of course, it was abused, 
she said; very many of the common people 
would put it off till such a time as this, and then 
there was such a crowd, that the priest had no 
time to give good advice, and the penitents them- 
selves hurried over their sins in a most inappro- 
priate manner. Then, too, there were often such 
absurd confessions, from house-keepers for in- 
stance, that they had made bad butter, or kept 
the dinner too often waiting and the like, which 
tried the temper of the confessors sorely. Stil! 
on the whole, the influence seemed good. I 
asked her if she felt no reluctance at unfolding 
all her faults and foibles to another in that way ? 
did not, and she did not sce how a per- 
son could, who was sincerely desirous of correct- 
ing them, and confessed for that purpose. 

A friend of hers, however, a Catholic lady who 
came in while we were talking, did not at all 
take that view of the subject, and said for her 
part, she never could at all approve of confes- 
sion. I said something about the dangerous in- 
fluence on the mind of the priest, from hearing 
for a few years such a history of the human 
heart. She did not seem to recognize that, but 
allowed very great care should be used in ap- 
pointing confessors, and for her part, preferred 
having a private confessor, who understood more 
of her character and peculiar difficulties. I did 
not ask her here whether she supposed this con- 
fession could really obtain absolution from the 
priest, for the whole mode in which she spcke of 
it, seemed evidently to suppose the contrary. 

I mentioned to her how I had seen that day 
the people taking off their hats to the statue of 
Nepomuck on the bridge (he is the Patron-Saint 
almost of Prague), and asked her what she 
thought of it. Nepomuck, she said, had been a 
very good priest and preacher, in his day, and 
was very much reverenced here, still no culti- 


but only to the image of Christ, which is in 
another part of the bridge. In my visit to the 
Cathedial, I had bought at the door, a little copy 
of a prayer to Nepomuck, and now showed it to 
ber. This praying to saints, she said, was hardly 
commanded by the Church—and of course, we 
know there is but one real “Intercessor.” Yet, 
she found it entirely natural. The whole subject 
of the next world is very mysterious. And who 
can tell, but that those we love, and the good 
trom this world, have an influence yet on us here, 
Still, she herself felt very doubtful about the mat- 
ter. There were a great many ordinances and 
ceremonials of the Church, she added, which she 
did not feel at all necessary for herself, but she 
observed them, because the wise and good of the 
Past had recommended them, and because a great 
many ignorant people connected their real inter- 
nal religion with such forms, and if they neglected 
the one, would be very apt to become weakened 
in the other; so she observed the fast-cays and 
church-services, much more strictly than she 
needed herself. The greatest defect of the Cath- 
olic Church, compared with the Protestant, she 
thought, was the celibacy of the clergymen. This 
also, Mk€ many other ordinances, in the beginning 
was good. In the earlier ages, and in the times 
of persecution, marriage would often interfere 
with the duty of the priest; but now she con- 
sidered the forced celibacy one of the greatest 
causes of the ignorance of their native priests. 
No man now, of cultivation and refined feelings, 


society was cut off from the most tender enjoy- 
ments, and the best discipline. Besides it often 
caused those who did become priests, to form 
connections, which were frequently dishonorable, 
and sometimes positively sinful. Then with this 
custom, there was the disadvantage, that the 
priest could never be received into families so 
confidentially as the Protestant clergymen. In- 
deed now there was no respectable family in 
Prague which would admit a priest to a regular 
intimacy ; still more, she did not see how a priest 
ever could advise, or sympathize with, or console 
a family, who had never had personally the 
cares and responsibility of a family. 

I asked then, whether the foreign priests were 
also found so illiterate, as the native. No, not 
at all, she replied; the Jesuits were men of 
high cultivation, but they had been expelled from 
Bohemia, and as yet had such a reputation there 
that they would not easily be received back. 

. The great objection in her view, she stated at 
the close of the conversation, the Protest- 
ant mode of worship, was that it was so bare and 
cold. ‘There was no appeal in it to the feelings 
Human nature was made 
up of many parts, and the Imagination she thought 
had its claim, as well as the Reason. The Pro- 


ang 


formed Chureh, never effected her at a ; aka 


would want to place himself where he alone of | t 


service, but preferred to excite it by other means, 
through the reason, by oratory and persuasion. 
And we too employed poetry and music. 

The whole conversation, of course, as I have 
related it here, is extremely abridged, yet I believe 
it represents without any change or exaggeration, 
her views. The circumstances were not such as 
would allow any discussion, and my great object, 
as she herself saw, was to get her opinion, impar- 
tially on these matters. I have noreason to think 
that this lady was an exception to Catholics ge- 
nerally of the higher classes in Bohemia, except 
as she was more cultivated and more intelligent 
than many. 

It was an extremely interesting conversation to 
me, as showing what I have always believed— 
the view which an intelligent Catholic might take 
of the dogmas of the church, C. L. 


THE MAY MEBTINGS. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 








THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The painful condition of the Wesleyan body, 
and the special charges of despotism, extrava- 
gance, and underhand doings in the management 
of the affairs of the mission, brought by the Wes- 
leyan Reformers, introduced a new element into 
what should be a great religious festival. Thc 
Free Church of Scotland was strongly repre- 
sented on the occasion, Dr. Duff, Dr. Vandlish, 
and Mr. Cowan, M.P. for Edinburgh, taking 
part in the proceedings. Dr. Candlish preached 
an admirable introductory sermon, from Hab. ii. 
14. “The glory of the Lord,” he argued, ‘was 
the revelation of Himself, given in the Gospel o1 
his Son, and therefore that gospel must every- 
wheré be preached. He asserted this agains! 
two classes of objectors—against those who look 
for the regeneration of the world by means of in- 
tellectual light, and against those who look for 
signs and wonders to usher in the fulfillment of 
the prophecy. 

At the public meeting the speech of Dr. Dufl 
alone was of any marked character. It was the 
effort of a man in earnest, and combined the 
spirit of the missionary with that of the Chris- 
tian philosopher. His counsels were those of a 
wise and practical man. Though he has labored 
ong and successfully in India, Dr. Duff chose 
rather to dwell on what had not been done than 
on what had been accomplished. He had been 
confounded since his return by hearing Christian 
people speak of what had been done, as if India 
were evangelized. 


‘“* When he saw and heard these things, he al- 
ways told them, ‘ You are but just beginning; itis 
only the beginning ; we have only got within sight 
of the threshold,’ and there was more meaning 
in this than many who were present knew 01 
could realize. The report alluded to the crumb 
ling down of the temples of heathenism. He diu 
not doubt that in some cases the walls of heathen 
temples had fallen before the sound of Christian- 
ity; but he must testify with reference to that 
land which was more overshadowed with the huge 
temples of idolatry than any other under the sun, 
that the crumbling of heathen temples was no ne- 
cessary indication of the extent to which Christian- 
ity had spread in that region. They were casual 
incidents, and not causations. Why, in the last 
two years, when traversing many unfrequented 
regions of India, he had fallen in with enormous 
ruins of temples and masses of crumbling idols, o! 
the very existence of which he had never before 
heard. If he had had more wagons than Joseph 
sent to fetch his father’s household from Egypt by 
a hundredfold, he could have filled them full ot 
idols from the jungles and forests, and brought 
them by shiploads to England and exhibited them 
at home. But what would this indicate of the 
progress of Christianity? It would be dealing out 
a vile delusion to which he felt he could not be a 
party.” “ t mY 

Referring to the province of Tanjore, in which 
the Society had two missionaries, he said : 


“It was in many respects the most highly fa- 
vored province of India, and Christianity had bee. 
introduced there upward of 150 years. It war 
there that Schwariz and his successors labored 
aud it was a place noted for Brahminism. Brah 
minism was like Popery in this respect. He had 
vften noticed in England and Scotland, where hi 
had seen abbeys and mouasteries in ruins, how re- 
markably the sites were chosen. If he wished to 
know the richest portions of English and Scottish 
soil, or the most picturesque spots, he would ask 
tor nothing else but the ruins of abbeys or monas 
teries. So it was in India (hear). Brahminism 
claimed brotherhood in that respect with Popery . 
indeed they were brothers or sisters, or anything 
else you hked (hear). The region south of Ma- 
dras was rather barren for upward of 100 miles . 
and, therefore, there were not many Brahminicai 
temples there, and the tew which were to be founu 
were very insignificant. But the moment you 
approached the rich delta of Jaffna, with its deep 
aliuvial soil, then again commenced Brahminism.” 


Leaving Tanjore for Trichinopoly, he found 
but one missionary amidst its great population. 


“Immediately to the North they arrived at an 
island, where there was the hugest heathen temple 
from the nurth pole to the south, the outer square 
of which was a mile on each gide. Talk of your 
crystal palaces, you might go and put it into the 
povkets of this huge pagoda (hear and a laugh) 
The wall of it was twenty-five feet higti, and five feet 
thick, and im the centre was the great pyramidicai 
tower. You crossed this, and then there was an- 
other and another square till they numbered seven 
which were crowded with thousands of Brahmins 
in this district there was no missionary at all, and 
yet it was said, ‘ India is evangelized.’” 


Turning to the south-east of the continent, ai 
Manargoody, one missionary station was found : 
and still eastward, to Negapatam, there was a 
station, and also the head quarters of the Jesuits, 
who for ten years past have been making great 
efforts to recover their lost interest. 


“They had obtained from twenty to forty clever 
Jesuits to labor there, and before he left the firs: 
story of an enormous Jesuit college had been reared 

While these men were thus active, the Protestant 
Chrigtians of this country were satisfied with send 

ing one man; who, at the end of three years’ labor, 
was removed to another place, and a fresh agent 
was sent who had everything to learn. There haa 
been an appeal made for an increase to the funds o1 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society. He (Dr. Duff) 
would say, that, while no plan of usefulness ough: 
to be abridged in other parts of the world, he musi 
be permitted to plead most specially for those re- 
gions of the East which had come within our ow: 
sway, and were now part and parcel of the British 
dominions.” 

The following striking comparison was made : 


“He had been very much struck recently while 
reading the report of the London City Missionary 
Society, to find that, in a district containing 200,000 
inhabitants, 100,000 required Christian instruction. 
and it was necessary to supply fifty-six agents for 
What! fixty-six missionaries to un- 
100,000 ina Soyo ot 

bere there were so many churches of dif- 
ng, oo inations; and yet She whole of the 
churches of Great Britain were content to send 


Of the great presidency of Bengal the mission- 
ary traveler said : 


“He had been in the presidency of Bengal, and 
asked, in one district where there were two 
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since the commencement of its foreign mission 
work was made at all among the Wesleyans. 
He was exceedingly struck to find, while read- 
ing lately, that in 1769, the year of the birth of 
the Duke of Wellington, who was still living, and 
in the enjoyment of the grateful admiration of his 
fellow-countrymen, that in that very year an as- 
sembly of Wesleyan preachers was held in Leeds, 
over which the venerable John Wesley himself 
presided. The question was then asked, ‘ Who 
will go and help our brethren in America” It 
seemed that there was but one chapel, at New York, 
in the United States, and at that time two men of- 
fered themselves for the work, and a collection of 
£50 was made to send themout (hear). Truly the 
little one had become a thousand, and the achieve- 
ments of this Society for eternity would be held in 
remembrance when the name of Waterloo would 
cease to be known.” 

This speech, so full of facts, given with all 
that feeling of reality which belongs to what has 
been seen, handled, and felt, might well be pe- 
rused in the closet by every Christian man ; but 
we fear to extract more here. 

Rev. Mr. Griffiths, missionary from India, pre- 
sented some interesting facts : 

** When Dr. Duff spoke of ap ey he could 

not help referring to the time when he first went 
there, and when there was not a single Jesuit to 
be found. The £100 a year which formerly was 
granted to the native school, had been discon- 
tinued ; and, just as the school went down, the Je- 
suits found a footing; and just as the operations 
of the Wesleyan missionaries were inevitably 
abridged, the institutions of Jesuitism began to 
develope themselves; and the result now was, 
that there were now seven Jesuits,—accom- 
plished European Jesuits—stationed in imme- 
diate contact with the mission-house, and they 
had a first-rate establishment, where the pupils 
were taught not the English language, but Latin 
and the vernacular (hear). If the Methodists had 
maintained that station, as it ought to have been, 
there would not have been a Jesuit there at the 
present day (hear.) The foothold which they had 
tad there was to be attributed to the feebleness 01 
our operations. They could have been kept oui 
successfully, and forever, if the mission station 
had been well sustained (hear). In conclusion, he 
believed that he was about to go back in thecourse 
of two months; but he gathered, much to his dis 
tress, on the previous day, from two authorities, 
that he must go back alone.” 
Upon this it is remarked with some bitterness, 
by the Wesleyan Times, that the secretaries did 
not even blush at the statement, though the re- 
duction of their “cab-hire and refreshments’ 
would have saved the Negapetem Institution, 
founded to train a native agency. 

The Report is long and elaborate, and passes 
in review all the fields of labor occupied by the 
Society. The income is stated to be £104,661 
including a large bequest from the United States 
There is a deficiency from excess of expenditure 
over income, of £9,000. The gross income hat 
fallen off by £7,000. The income from ordinary 
sources is less by £5,000 than last year. The 
expenditure is £5,000 more than last year. Bu 
with the increase of agency and expenditure, the 
aumber of members under the charge -of the 
agency is 1,000 less. 

The Report throws no light on the vexed ques- 
tion of administration and its cost ; but the book 
keeping of reverend divines is stil] the subject oi 
adverse comment. A good accountant, but un- 
‘avorable critic, in proof of extravagant adminis- 
tration, states : 

«In 1814 the income of the Missionary Society 
was below £7,000, and yet there were seventy mis 
sionaries ; in 1850 the income was £111,685 13s. 6d 
ind the number of missionaries was four hundrev 
and twenty-seven!! We may state the matter thus: 

£7,000 : £111,685: : 70—1,116 missionaries. 

“It would appear that if the same economy war 
exercised in the manag t of our mi y af- 
fairs in 1850 as was exercised in 1814, instead o1 
aaving only four hundred and twenty-seven mis- 
sionaries in the field, we would at least have had 
up ofa { Afver thirty-six years’ toil. 
aud the expen of. of two millions. o! 
mongy, the present missionaries have proportion 
ally less members under their own care than thei: 
orethren of 1814 had.” 

It may be added here that the state of feeling 
in the Wesleyan body is truly painful. Liberty 
of thought and of action is denied. Sympathy 
with the Reformers is held to be sufficient to war- 
rant the expulsion of pious and laborious mem- 
vers. The Conference or its agents have tried tc 
lispossess trustees and mortgagees of chapels 
without even pretending to payment of the mort 
gages. There was a discreditable exposure o! 
this kind in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court las: 
week. 

Your correspondent, many months since, in- 
tended to present an estimate of the Wesleyan 
Society in papers on the “ Religious Aspect oi 
Great Britain ;” but the eventful period of 1849 
and its catastrophes prevented. Perhaps, too. 
ihe moral cowardice, or spurious charity, which 
has kept religious men of other churches silen 
in respect to their Wesleyan brethren, may have 
had some influence in the postponement. You: 
correspondent is reminded of this by a letter, 
clear and forcible, and too true, written by ai 
American minister to a Wesleyan Reformer, a 
few days since. It is a solemn and affecting tes- 
‘imony, and was read by the chairman of a grea! 
meeting of the Spitalfields Circuit, London, las: 
week : 

“The Rev. John Miles, President of the New 
York Conference, was expected to be present, bu: 
was unavoidably prevented. During the course 0) 
the evening Mr. Gandy read the following letter o: 
apology which had been forwarded from that gen- 
deman :— 





** Lonvon, May 8, 1851. 

“My dear Friend :—I am sorry to disappoint 
you, but cannot help it. The ship I in sails 
to-day, and the captain informs me if the wind i- 
tair he shall pass Portsmouth early on Monday 
morning ; 801 must leave. — 

“I sympathize with you in the Reform move 
ment, believing you are right, and should be glad 
io assist you in any way. My impression has long 
been that the present rulers in the Methodist Con- 
nection will be itsruin. They seem to wish it to be 
4 fashionable system instead of a soul-saving sys 
tem. As it is, Wesley would disown it, so would 
che dear and sainted Dr. Adam Clarke. 

«« The Church is said to be going after the Pope ; 
[ ss believe the Methodists are going after the 
Church. 

*“« Methodism is crippled ; its work is done. The 
preachers have crippled it,-and have with but ver) 
few exceptions, ceased to labor for the good of souls 

“I have now been in England nearly thre: 
months. In that time I have been often grieved a: 
the formality of those whose hearts should be warm 
im urging sinners to be reconciled to God. I have 
come to the conclusion that Methodist preacher: 
have too much of the gentleman with nothing of the 
pastor; and their bath exhibitions are exhibi- 
tions of self more than of Jesus; their discourser 
mere moral essays rather than warm and urgen' 
appeals to the consciences of the people. 

“IT hope the Reformers will be united and faith 
ful, love as brethren, and have a single s aim 
to glorify God. I believe you are t, say, 
may God speed the right. Yours, most truly, 

“Joun Mires.” 


It is a significant fact that the Wesleyan Times, 
the organ of the Reformers, has attained to a cir- 
culation exceeding 10,000 weekly copies. 

THE CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION SOCIETY. 


— 


child’s) with its nearly 100 visitors, whose system- 
atic and well-sustained attempts to close shops on 
the Sabbath are deserving of all praise ; the Taber- 
nacle Association (Dr. Campbell's) marked by its 
earnest and persevering efforts to crowd that an- 
cient edifice with worshipers on the Lord’s-day ; 
Union Chapel, Horsleydown, distinguished for 
zealous out-door and street efforts to induce men 
first to hear abroad, and then to conduct the hear- 
ers to the house of prayer ; Surry Chapel, with its 
22 preachers, who, in various rooms and streets in 
the most wretched parts adjacent, * hold forth the 
word of life; and Mile End New Town Chapel, 
with its devoted band of agents, whose enlarged and 
wide-spread efforts in tract distribution are deserv- 
ing all praise.” 

Rev. Robert Ainslee spoke to the remarkable 
change for the better in the moral condition of 
the metropolis which he had witnessed. The 
habits of all classes were improved. Now at 
dinner parties intoxication was scarcely known ; 
formerly it was the rule. Profane swearing and 
bad language in a public vehicle were rarely 
heard, and were reproved by the general senti- 
ment. The most neglected class now, he thought, 
were those connected with the public vehicles : 
there were 11,000 persons directly connected with 
omnibuses. The drivers and conductors number- 
éd 6,000: their families about 40,000 persons. 
The father rarely partook of ameal with them. One 
driver had told bim that he had kept his box day 
by day, including Sundays, for eight years. This 
class of men had voluntarily subscribed £1,000 
to found an asylum for the aged, and were now 
raising a subscription for an orphan asylum. 
Mr. Ainslee expressed the convictions of the 
most thoughtful and the best informed English 
Christians when he said : 

‘* He was of opinion that—he would be modest— 
half a dozen men, of more than ordinary calibre, 
were wanted to appeal to the masses, popularizing 
religion and divesting it of all sectarianism ; from 
such labors, with proper men, well sustained, he 
anticipated the most beneficial results. They 
must have suitable men, places, and circum- 
stances calculated to create a deep impression, 
and then they must depend on the blessing of 
the Holy Spirit, that it might be effoctual for the 
accomplishment of the great ends of the ministry 
of reconciliation.” 

Rev. C. Stovel, who has been a keen and con- 
stant observer of London for nearly fifty years, 
characterized its conditions and wants. Bold 
vice had retired from the streets, but not far. The 
eflects of intemperance, of competition, of social- 
ist and infidel propagandism were described. He 
velieved that little good would be done unless 
hose who were engaged in benevolent exertions 
discountenanced intemperance as well by exam- 
ple as by precept. He recommended visitation 
of the poor needlewomen, by ladies—rooms to be 
aired for lectures in infected localities—the lec- 
ures not to be in the ordinary style of pulpit 
liction—tracts also adapted to the wants of pe- 
culiar classes: ‘many fracts now were as much 
adapted to the Man in the Moon as to those 
among whom they were circulated.” Among the 
peakers was Rev. Mr. Henson, a gentleman of 
color. 

LONDON CITY MISSIONS. 

This kindred Society is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, and working efficiently. The Report shows : 

* The number of missionaries at present engaged 
was 245. The receipts amounted to £23,008 19s. 
id., being an increase on the receipts of the pre- 
vious year of £2,733 1s. 9d. The number of visits 
paid by the missionaries was 1,180,911, an increase 
mm the last year of 162,475; tracts distributed, 
1,326,372, am increase of 128,419; meetings for 
prayer and familiar expositions of Soripture waa 
20,877, an increase of 446. The number of Scrip- 
sures given away was 3,925, an increase of 836; 
che number of readings of the Scriptures in the 
houses of the poor was 836,364, an increase of 


1,687; ci sent to schools 5,669, an increase of 
Oly senate closed on the Sunday, 107, an iéFénse 
of 6.” 


The meeting was well sustained, and excellent 
addresses were delivered. Mr. Henson was amo:i.g 
che speakers. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 

The Union had two very interesting meetings ; 
« breakfast and free conference, and the ordinary 
public meeting. Among the representatives of 
various societies were six American gentlemen, 
who had received a hearty welcome irom the 
committee. Three tépics were chosen for dis 
cussion at the breakfast. The first was:—Is the 
plan of having one uniform lesson in the Scrip- 
cure classes generally adopted? Is it found ad- 
vantageous where adopted, and if so what are 
the obstacles to its becoming universal ? 

Judge Darling of the U. S. took part in the dis- 
cussion, and was received very cordially. The 
following is an outline of his remarks: 

‘*In his own country he was engaged in this 
good work, and had been so upwards of thirty 
years, twenty-seven of them in the capacity of su- 
perintendent ; and he must confess that the subject 
aow under discussion had given him more trouble 
than any other. It was not a debatable point 
whether a uniform system of teaching was desira- 
ble; but there were many prerequisites which ail 
schools did not possess, such as ample school accom- 
modation, and thoroughly competent teachers. Aiter 
some further observations on this subject Mr. Dar- 
ng related some interesting facts relative to Amer- 
can Sunday-schools, in which he said there were 
wany youths from 15 to 20 years of age; while the 
children of aristocracy, middle-class, and the poor, 
ill mingled together. They knew no distinction in 
America.” 

The Scripture lessons are now much more ex- 
iensively used than formerly. The second sub- 
ject was :— ; 

«* What means are employed to trace the future 
history of scholars leaving Sunday-schools, and 
what means are employed to keep up a connection 
with them ?” 

It does not appear that there is any system de- 
signed to secure these desirable ends. The third 
topic was :— 

‘Are the efforts now made by Roman Catholics to 
liffuse their doctrines, exercising any and what in- 
fluence on our Sunday-schools ” < 

The Annual meeting was held in Exeter Hall ; 
which was crowded in every part. The Report 
‘s an interesting and important document, dealing 
with matters of momentous interest. Within 
a circle of five miles {rom the General Post-office, 
there are 345 schools connected with the Union, 
nd 145 unconnected: nearly 10,000 teachers : 
aearly 100,000 scholars, Rev. John Burnet, in 
speaking to a resolution, made @ very pointed re- 
ierence. He turned round to a gentleman on the 
platform, and said : 

‘* He saw a friend on the platform—a black man 
—and a thorough black, not @ half-and. half (laugh- 
ver)—but an out-and-out, a type of his class. Tie 
uoticed that he was in the front rank, just to call 
che attention of their brethren in anether country 
which he hardly liked to name, but if they would 
guess it he could not helpit (laughter). He noticed 
his in the front rank on that platform, because 
in some parts of the country to which he had 
alluded he would not be allowed a place on the plat- 
form at all (hear). He should like the Sunday- 
school teachers of this, the greatest city in the world, 
to express their s with their brother. In 





This institution stands in the front rank of be- 
nevolent societies. By it the poor of vast Lon- 
don have the Gospel preached to them, and that 
according to primitive practice, when the disci- 
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ystem in (vociferous cheering), 
\ he the day was not far distant when 

would be hy sbeines throughout the States 

(cheers). He felt the deepest interest in all that 

and the general well- 

of the young; and he must say that all the 

of weat to contradict the as- 


Rev. J. Henson, the “black man” alluded to, 
was the last speaker, and was received with great 
enthusiasm by the vast assembly. 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY ‘ 
a its pope 
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